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About Our Cover 

Highway beautification at its best. At this interchange of U.S. 
77 and S.H. 9 west of Corpus Christi motorists are treated to 
a garden atmosphere of blooming oleanders from early spring 
until the first frost. Jack Lewis was the photographer. 


Inside Front Cover 

East of Beaumont, Interstate Highway 10 crosses the sparkling 
Neches River en route to Orange and the Texas-Louisiana 
border. Bridges around the state are featured in this issue, 


beginning on page |8. 


of bebe washed: a 
rescue. (See story on Pe 


Maldonado acted swiftly and ut 
saw the danger and he reacted. : 
would have acted with the same 

our personal safety? 


the Phalience when they are called on, Bue the 


maintenance man is usually the one who works oe 
with the public daily. His good neighborliness is 


fast becoming a legend. 

How many other such events happen within 
the Department each year? We learned of Mal- 
donado only in passing. A picture of Sanderson 
flood damage showed his truck and mentioned 
that he had left it to rescue a woman. 


Perhaps Maintenance Construction Superin- 
tendent Joel Willson of Lubbock expressed the 
reason why these events mostly go unnoticed. 
Speaking of the Department's aid in helping Hale 
Center after a tornado hit the small town, he said, 


: euanG: hoe Oe the r 
: changing a flat tire, or providing gasoline or ¢ 


tions to reach the next town. : 

Maintenance men do not get paid time and a 
half for overtime or for working on holidays 
They rarely get public recognition for a job well 
done. That is why we are proud to pay tribute 
this month to men like Agustin Maldonado and~ 
his fellow maintenance employes who always 
seem to be performing “another of their many 
responsibilities.” 


HIGHWAY 
WEEK 
1965 


“Building Highways for Tomorrow” is the theme for 


National Highway Week in Texas this year. 

Observance of the special week takes place September 
19-25, the last full week in September which the American 
Association of State Highway Officials has designated as 
the permanent date for Highway Week. 

Governor John Connally signed a proclamation honor- 
ing the 66,000-mile Texas highway system. State-wide press 
releases will call attention to the observance. The Texas 
Good Roads Association is sponsoring a state-wide edi- 
torial contest in support of better highways. 

Highway district offices are on their own in making ; 
speeches, holding open houses, or broadcasting the High- State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer is on hand to 


way Week theme. witness Governor John Connally's signing the National 
Here is Governor Connally’s proclamation: Highway Week proclamation. 


The State of Texas devotes much of its resources to planning, constructing and maintain- 
ing the State Highway System. This 66,000-mile system relates in a vital way to the state’s 
economy and the welfare and pleasure of all citizens. 

The State Highway System of Texas is a debt-free facility whose design and construction 
are predicated upon the needs of Texans a generation hence. In this context the Texas Depart- 
ment is indeed “Building Highways for Tomorrow” and the promulgation of this truth will 
be of benefit to the citizens of Texas in fostering understanding and support for continuing 
efforts to improve our great highway system. 

Our efforts today in behalf of this ideal will be an immeasurable contribution to the pros- 
perity and happiness of Texans tomorrow. 

THEREFORE, I, as Governor of Texas, do hereby designate September 19-25, 1965, as 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY WEEK 
in Texas, and commend to the people of Texas the consideration, celebration and fulfillment 
of its worthy theme, “Building Highways for Tomorrow.” 


Former Governor 


Lauds 


OMPETENT PERSONNEL, 
good laws, and adequate fi- 
nancing have helped to develop Texas’ 
creat system of highways, former 
Governor Allan Shivers told members 
of the Texas Good Roads Association 
at its annual membership luncheon in 
July. 
Shivers was keynote speaker at the 
luncheon. State Highway Engineer D. 
C. Greer was singled out for honors at 


Greer 


the luncheon and again at a dinner 
that evening. The highway engineer 
was presented a framed copy of a 
resolution of commendation passed by 
the Texas House last spring. Presenta- 
tion was made by Representative Gene 
Fondren of Taylor. At the dinner 
Greer was presented with another res- 
olution in his honor, passed by the 
Good Roads Association. 

Shivers pointed to a formula adopt- 


¢ 


Dewitt Greer receives congratulations from a TGRA member at July lunch- 
eon where Greer was singled out for his outstanding leadership. 


ALLAN SHIVERS 


. .. "rapid escalation of traffic." 


ed by Texas 33 years ago—“to con- 
centrate upon an objective which di- 
vergent and even competitive groups 
could support: the protection of high- 
way user funds against diversion, and 
their application to nonpolitical road 
building.” 

“The challenge of tomorrow’s needs 
is even greater than the demands of 
yesterday and the accomplishments of 
today,” Shivers said. “It is more vital 
now than ever to protect the state 
highway revenues.” 

In speaking of the personnel who 
have directed the Texas Highway De- 
partment throughout the years, Shiv- 
ers also paid special tribute to Greer. 

“It is easy to overlook, or not even 
be aware of, the almost incalculable 
benefits Texas has received because 
Dewitt Greer long ago earned the re- 
spect and confidence of the people 
and the Bureau of Public Roads,” 
Shivers said. 

He pointed out that Greer had run 
the Highway Department for 25 years, 
an organization with 16,000 em- 
ployes, spent more than $4 billion, 
and never had a breath of scandal. 
And, Shivers added, “He is now held 
in higher respect and regard than 
when he started.” @ 


In District 21 


Skid Tests of Seal Coats 


ISTRICT 21 has been laying 

slurry seal coat on various 
highways in the district for the past 
two summers, and the 1965 Improve- 
ment Program for the district called 
for 232 more miles of slurry seal. Be- 
fore beginning a program of that mag- 
nitude, we decided that skid resistance 
tests should be run on the fine-grain 
asphalt surfaces of those sections al- 
ready laid. 


Skid characteristics of highway surfaces are measured by 
this trailer at 20 and 50 m.p.h., with locked wheel and an 
application of water to the pavement to simulate rainy 


S. R. Busby, Assistant District Engineer 


Hubert L. Smith Jr., Engineering Assistant II 


Pharr, District 21 


We asked Highway Design Division 
to send its skid test machine to the dis- 
trict for pavement testing, and during 
the month of January, 85 skid tests 
were made under simulated rainy 
conditions. They were made under 
the Division’s research project Num- 
ber 46, “Determining and Evaluating 
the Skid Characteristics of Texas 
Pavements.” 

Results showed skid resistance of 


the slurry seal when wet was, in gen- 
eral, as good as conventional seal 
and was even superior to some types. 
With that assurance, we decided to 
proceed with the new program and 
contracts were let in March. 

Several valuable observations were 
made from the tests. First of all, slurry 
seal coats are composed of fine ag- 
gregate, most of which passes the No. 
8 sieve, while a large percentage passes 


weather. It was designed by Highway Design Division with 
the assistance of Materials and Tests Division and built 
in the shops at Camp Hubbard. 


LEGEND. 


the No. 16 sieve. Skid tests indicated 
that as long as the fine aggregate is 
exposed and the surface does not have 
a rich, fat, black appearance, skid re- 
sistance will be as high as that of any 
conventional seal coat or pavement 
type. Using larger aggregate will not 
insure high skid resistance. 

Pavement surfaces with a_ black, 
shiny appearance, particularly when 
the aggregate is almost submerged in 
asphalt, will almost invariably have 
low skid resistance regardless of the 
size or type of aggregate. 

If the slurry seal is made of emul- 
sified asphalt with quick drying char- 


Item CONVENTIONAL SEAL 
(SURFACE TREATMENT) 


Became SLURRY SEAL COAT 
2tzzz HOT MIX ASPH. CONC. PAVEMENT 


SKID TESTS, DISTRICT ZI, JAN 1965 
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acteristics that provides a hard grade 
asphalt residual (a penetration from 
about 40 to 60), a surface of high skid 
resistance can be obtained. Of course, 
this requires the proper proportions 
of materials to avoid a rich, fatty sur- 
face, particularly under heavy traffic. 

Finally, choice of aggregate type 
used for slurry seal is an important 
consideration in obtaining a satisfac- 
tory coefficient of friction, that is, be- 
tween 0.27 and 0.35. 


Comments on Test Results 


Emulsified asphalt used in the 1963 


slurry seal coat project was composed 


of a rather hard asphalt with quick 
drying qualities. After one and a half 
years of 2,600 to 4,130 vehicles a 
day, the pavement has an average co- 
efficient of 0.51 at 20 m.p.h. and 0.33 
at 50 m.p.h. 

Softer asphalt was used on the first 
part of the 1964 project, and the 
producer had difficulty providing a 
quick drying formula. This asphalt 
surface has a lower skid resistance 
than that laid in 1963—0.24 at 20 
m.p.h. and 0.20 at 50 m.p.h., where 
traffic is exceptionally heavy. 

The asphalt producer was able to 
change his formulation in a short time 


to provide us an emulsified asphalt 
with a harder grade of residual as- 
phalt and a quick drying type. The 
last section of slurry laid in 1964 
gave a high skid resistance of 0.77 
at 20 m.p.h. and 0.62 at 50 m.p.h. 

Tests of conventional seal coats re- 
veal skid resistances as low at 0.23 
at 20 miles an hour and 0.17 at 50 
m.p.h. 

Results on numerous types of 
conventional seals vary widely with 
the type of aggregate and the condi- 
tion of the surface. For instance, in 
Webb County in 1964 a seal coat of 
No. 5 precoated rock asphalt aggre- 
gate on OA-135 asphalt produced a 
coefficient of 0.77 at 20 m.p.h. and 
0.46 at 50 miles an hour. However, 
on a section of that same highway in 
Laredo that was under heavy traffic, 
the surface was fat, black, and shiny, 
and resistance was only 0.17 at 50 
m.p.h. 

In 1963 the district laid a conven- 
tional seal coat of No. 5 precoated 
rock asphalt aggregate on OA-135 as- 
phalt on U.S. 83 business route be- 
tween Mission and Mercedes. After 
one and a half years under 4,000 to 
14,000 vehicles a day, the hard, black 
and polished surface had a coefficient 
of 0.28 at 20 miles an hour and 0.24 
at 50 m.p.h. Last year we placed an 
emergency seal coat to stop ravelling 
on a section of frontage roads along 
the U.S. 83 expressway. The seal coat 
consisted of rock asphalt dust placed 
on RC-2 asphalt. The result was the 
lowest skid resistance of any section 
—0.23 at 20 mp.h. and 0.17 at 50 
miles an hour. 

In general, conventional seal coats 
using No. 5 or No. 6 siliceous gravel 
on OA-135 asphalt yielded skid resist- 
ances of 0.50 at 20 m.p.h. and 0.40 at 
50 miles an hour. 

For a comparison, we also ran tests 
on several sections of hot mix pave- 
ments that had not been sealed. Skid 
resistances on those sections varied 
from 0.43 to 0.75 at 20 m.p.h. and 
from 0.37 to 0.55 at 50 miles an 
hour. @ 


SKID TESTS 
CONVENTIONAL SEAL COATS (ASPHALT SURFACE TREATMENTS} 
Map- Age Traffic Aggregate Average 
Sec. © Yrs: ADT Kind Size Surface No. Of Coefficient 
Condition Tests Of Friction 
20 mph 50 mph 
I 1 3,000+ Rock asphalt #5 so black I No Test 0.17 
& shin 
| 1%, 990-1530 Rock asphalt #5 Dull, ary 3. 0d] 0.46 
: & pebbly 
il 6 700-1,320 —Siliceous #5 ~~ Black, but I 0.42 0.30 
i gravel pebbly 
i 6 700-1,320  Siliceous #5 = *Normal 2 0.43 0.34 
gravel 
il 1% 4,000-14,000 Rock asphalt #5 Black & polished 10 0.28 0.24 
IV 17, 5,400-6,000 Rock asphalt #8 Fat, black 3 0.23 O17 
& shiny 
Vv. 15 $000 Rock asphalt #5 Worn & shiny 2 0.37 No Test 
VI I 2,850 Rock asphalt #5 Fat & black 3 0.30 0.26 
: Large agg. gone 
Vil We) 3,000 Rock asphalt #5 Worn & shiny 2 0.44 No Test 
VIE I 600 Siliceous #6  *Normal 3 0.53 0.46 
gravel 
IX z 190-320 Siliceous #5 *Normal 7 0.49 0.46 
gravel 
X Vy 1,350-1,550 Siliceous #5 Shiny & black 3° 0.50 0.33 
gravel 


*Normal Surface: Aggregate slightly protruding above surface; not black, fat, or shiny. 


SKID TESTS 
HOT MIX PAVEMENTS 


Average 
Map Age Traffic Aggregate Surface No. Of Coefficient 
Sec. Yrs. ADT Kind Grade Condition Tests Of Friction 
20 mph 50 mph 

| Vp 2,050-2,070 Siliceous D (I) 3 0.53 0.37 
gravel 

2 2 5,000 Siliceous D Polished gravel | 0.54 No Test 
gravel exposed 

3 2), 6,950-8,130 Siliceous D Polished gravel 2 0.43 0.38 
gravel exposed 

4 VV, 2,420-3,210 Siliceous dD. {i} 5 0.56 0.40 
gravel 

5 5 2,600 (2) D  Calcareous 2 0.75 0.55 


pebbles exposed 


(1) New pavement with gravel aggregate barely showing in top of surface. Still very 
black color. 

(2) Aggregate consists of crushed caliche cap rock with L. A. Abrasion Test of about 30. 
Material is actually a fairly hard limestone. It contains no siliceous gravel. 


SKID TESTS 
SLURRY SEAL COATS 
Map Age Traffic Surface No. Of Average Coefficient 
Sec. Years ADT Condition Tests Of Friction 
20 mph 50 mph 
A VY, 2,020-4,520 Longitudinally 8 0.41 0.31 
belted surface 
B Vy, 1,640-2,910 Longitudinally 3 0.48 0.36 
belted surface 
Cc Vy 2,320-3,790 Longitudinally 3 0.39 0.28 
belted surface 
D Vy, 400-1 ,050 Longitudinally 3 0.42 0.31 
belted surface 
E&F I 2,600-4, 130 Transverse ridged 8 0.51 0.33 
G V2 440-580 Longitudinally 5 0.77 0.62 
belted 
H A 4,260 Transverse ridged I *0.31 No Test 


4This section is at a traffic light on U.S. 83 Expressway frontage road approaching 
U.S. 281 in the section where vehicles are applying brakes. 


E lectrouie Goou 
Suanveyors 


ORTABLE MAGNETIC tape 

recorders may soon replace 
the field notebook of Highway De- 
partment cross section surveyors. 

They may not completely replace 
the book, but at least they will elim- 
inate the need for repetitious field 
notes and for transferring the data 
from a notebook to mark sense cards, 
then to punch cards. 

John Mannix, supervising program 
engineer in Operations Division, is 
enthusiastic about the “little black 
box.” 

“Where there is a lot of data to 
record,” Mannix says, “such as cross 
section work, this method will really 
pay off.” 

The portable recorder was devel- 
oped by United Gas Company Instru- 
ments, Inc. of Houston to record me- 
ter readings. 

“We had been looking for some 
method to replace mark sense cards,” 
Mannix recalls, “in an effort to speed 
up the process and to reduce errors 
in recording data. A salesman told us 
United Gas was using a magnetic tape 
recorder for its meter reading. We 
contacted the company and they sent 
a man up here to talk with us.” They 
discussed what the recorder could do 
for highway work and agreed on a 
test. 

The Computer Section got a re- 
corder from the gas company for field 
testing. Mannix and Jack Rudolph, 
computer programmer III, worked to- 
gether to cut the amount of data col- 
lected in the field to the bare mini- 
mum. Then they worked with field 
crews, revising their formats as they 
went along, finally narrowing the for- 
mat to include the date, identification 


(control), bench mark, turn, station, 


comment, and rod distance. Provision 
was also made to mark errors. Man- 
nix said each station number does not 
have to be recorded as long as plus 
stations are not being taken. 

After intensive field testing, Man- 
nix and Rudolph were convinced the 
small recorder could cut recording 
time in the field and aid the Com- 
puter Section in processing the data. 
Five of the little black boxes have 
been ordered as the first step in the 
new process. 

The Metercorder is lightweight, 
weighing less than three pounds. Two 
banks of five switch dials on the face 
of the instrument are set to record 10 
numeric digits of data. By manually 
operating a recording lever below the 
dials, all data set into the 10 switch 
dials are recorded on the unit’s 14- 
inch magnetic tape. On large reels of 
tape an operator can record up to 960 
ten-digit records. Mannix suggested 
that the gas company add a window to 


Alvin Kerlin, Engineering Aide IV in 
District 14, displays a new portable 
magnetic tape recorder used in re- 
cording cross section surveying data. 


the recorder so the operator can tell 
how much tape is left on the spool. _ 

“T think the beauty of the recorder 
is that it is compact, lightweight, and 
has high-impact resistance,” Mannix 
relates. “And the case seals hermetical- 
ly so that water and dust won’t hurt 
the electronic equipment.” 

Data is recorded in serial fashion 
on the tape and therefore cannot get 
out of order as can the mark sense 
cards that are now being used. A ser- 
ies of 9’s is marked on the tape to 
indicate the end or beginning of a 
job. Then identification numbers of 
control and section are marked, fol- 
lowed by a bench elevation. The next 
record is the instrument height and 
can be considered a part of the bench 
elevation. 

The cross section information is 
set on the dials, a lever moved, and 
the information recorded on the tape. 
When the tape is mailed into the Com- 
puter Section, it can be fed through 
an electronic interpreter into the data 
processing machine. This replaces a 
step of running mark sense cards 
through a machine to get punched 
cards. 

Mannix says when an_ operator 
makes an error in the numbers he 
has just recorded, he can “rub out” 
the mistake by setting dial 1 in row 
1 to the number 5. Other dial settings 
are immaterial. When the computer 
encounters the number 5, it throws out 
the erroneous reading and continues 
with the next set of figures. 

Tapes are delivered to the Computer 
Section at Camp Hubbard in Austin, 
the information run off, and the data 
sent back to the district in a few days. 
The only time the Computer Sec- 


tion will stop work from the field,. 


Mannix said, is to run highway letting 
bids each month. 

“Florida has evidently eliminated 
the field notebook by using this new 
recorder,” Mannix states, and feels 
that Texas can do the same. 

Mannix said other instruments will 
be added as the need and demand 
from the field arise. @ 
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O. HENLEY was roused from 
ehis bed at 3 am. on July 22 
by the Dallas police. Did he have 


the plans for the storm sewer system 


under the recently completed section 
of J.H. 35E at Loop 12 on the south 
side of Dallas? 

A boy was missing somewhere in 
the maze of pipe under the new 
freeway, and rescue crews were about 
ready to start tearing up the free- 
way median with jackhammers as a 
last resort. 

Fortunately, Henley had a set of 
blueprints at his home. He dressed 
hurriedly, grabbed the blueprints and 
was at the site in 20 minutes. Of- 
ficers called Henley only after they 
had probed and poked in the pipe 
without result. Henley is a super- 
vising resident engineer in the South 


Central Expressway Residency. 


With the plans, Henley was able 
to show officers where all manhole 
covers are and the numerous lateral 
lines leading off the main 36-inch 
pipe. 

Nine-year-old David Allen Knight 
had been missing since early Wed- 
nesday night. Firemen and police had 
found footprints leading into the pipe, 
but those barefoot tracks didn’t come 
out. 

After consulting with Henley, 
Policeman M. E. Farris went down 
a manhole and began working his 
way through the maze. It was 6 a.m. 
when the beam of his flashlight 
picked up two tiny spots. They were 
the tips of the boy’s heels. Farris 
said the boy wasn’t moving and he 
didn’t know whether the nine-year- 
old was dead or not. 

“T called out to him four, may- 
be five times,” Farris said. “Then 
he groaned.” 

The boy said he was all right. 
The policeman had to coax the boy 
out backward because he couldn’t 
turn around in the 18-inch pipe. It 
was a 200-foot trip to a larger 36- 
inch pipe, and then the boy crept 
to the manhole area where he was 


pulled to safety. 


“What are we having for break- 
fast, Mom?” David asked, apparently 
none the worse for his all night 
stay underground. 

David’s adventure began late Wed- 
nesday afternoon when he entered 
the 36-inch sewer opening near the 
Laurel Land Cemetery. Some of his 
friends had bragged they had gone 
farther into the sewer than he ever 
had. What was a boy to do but 
show them all? 

“T just got to crawling and the 
pipe got too thin,” David said. “When 
I tried to turn around, I couldn't.” 

Henley said the boy crawled 
through more than 2,900 feet of pipe. 
And he was climbing uphill all the 
way. 

Police found David’s bicycle near 
the pipe entrance Wednesday night. 
When they found barefoot tracks 
leading into the sewer pipe about 
2:15 Thursday morning, they called 
in fire department personnel to as- 
sist. The searchers began crawling 
through the maze of pipes, occasion- 
ally finding a hand or foot print, 
but not David. 

That’s when they summoned Hen- 
ley. 

“He always did like adventure,” 
the boy’s mother said after her son 
was returned safely. David said he 
dozed off several times during the 
night. 

Someone asked him why he did 
not answer when Farris first called 
out to him. 

His answer: “I thought maybe he 


was calling someone else.” 


NOODLE DOME ROAD 


Being a short history of 


N MAY OF THIS YEAR Mr. 
L. E. Tristram of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, wrote a letter to the 
Highway Department to ask for in- 
formation on a “Noodle Dome 
Road” west of Abilene. Since this 
road does exist, and in District 8, 
the letter was sent to us for reply. 
After gathering all the pertinent 
information about this road for a 
response to Mr. Tristram’s letter, we 
decided the interesting facts war- 
ranted an open letter to Mr. Tristram 
in the form of an article in TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS. 
Noodle Dome Road is a county 
road proceeding north from I.H. 20, 
approximately two miles east of the 


its origins, the creek, the town, and the oil 


James C. Hall, Materials Analyst | 
Abilene, District 8 


city of Trent. It crosses the Taylor- 
Jones County line two and one half 
miles north of I.H. 20 and goes 
northward to Noodle Dome Oil Field, 
which is about three miles west of 
the community of Noodle. Some ten 
miles in length, Noodle Dome Road 
is part of F.M. 2660 for a short dis- 
tance. 

The story of Noodle Dome Road 
begins with a creek. According to 
Mr. David Rader Thompson who 
came to the area to work as a cow- 
boy in 1881, “I was told in an 


What a Funny Letter 


Dear Sirs: 


What a funny name, "Noodle Dome Road," west of Abilene off 


Interstate 20. Is it Texas Road 126? 


What a funny name. You can hardly grow noodles on top of 


a dome, so | suppose it refers to someone who had only noodles 
inside his dome (in other words, a very bad driver?). Or was he a 


very good driver but quite noodle-domed in some other fashion? 
Further information on this will be much appreciated .. . 


L. E. Tristram 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


field 


early day that campers at the mouth 
of Noodle Creek (as now known) 
went up the dry creek in search of 
water. They found none and one of 
the campers called the dry creek 
bed ‘Noodle,’ which means ‘nothing.’ ” 
Webster’s defines “noodle” as “block- 
head” or “simpleton.” 

The creek rises in northeastern 
Nolan County and flows northwest 
18 miles across Taylor County to 
join the Clear Fork of the Brazos 
River in western Jones County. The 
town of Noodle, named for the creek, 
is located at the intersection of Farm 
Roads 126 and 1812 in Jones County. 

Once a thriving town, Noodle is 
still the location of several business 
resi- 
dences. The few oldtimers still living 
in the community don’t hesitate to 
reminisce about their town. Mr. Doc 
Calloway, who has lived there since 
1899, remembers the times the boys 


establishments and numerous 


were always anxious to get a chance 
to blow snuff at the teacher through 


The author would like to express 
his gratitude to all persons con- 
tributing to this article, particularly 
to Mr. Otto Sosebee of Anson. 


Turn north off Interstate 20 in Dis- 
trict 8 to Noodle Dome Road. 


Where it crosses Noodle Creek, 
Noodle Dome Road is under Taylor 
County maintenance. 


o 


es 


Photographs by Walter L. Plumlee 


the cracks in the walls of the rustic, 
one-room school house. He also re- 


lates stories of the times when long- 
horned red oxen were used to pull 
wagons and plows. 

Anderson Criswell of Fayette 
County brought 1,500 head of sheep 
to the Noodle area in 1882, and a 
one-room box school house was 
built on his land the next year. The 
first classes at the “Willow Creek 
School” were taught by Miss Nannie 
Huffman for the munificent sum of 
$35 per month. When the school 
was moved several years later to 
the center of the community where 
the east-west and north-south roads 
met, the name was changed to Cross- 
roads School. The present building, 
in use since 1929, is at the same 
location and bears the same name. 

A. C. Gist set up a store about 
a mile and a half from the school, 
and he also secured a post office 
located on the south side of Noodle 
Creek. Mr. Gist was postmaster at 
office until 1901 
when Mr. W. C. Calloway took over 
the Gist business and the post office. 


the Noodle post 


It was active until postal service 
to Noodle was discontinued in 1924. 
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The year 1926 brought an oil 
boom to Noodle Creek, and oilmen 
from all over Texas and neighboring 
states flocked to the area. The banks 
worked overtime to take care of the 
business created, and all roads lead- 
ing to Noodle were lined with ve- 
hicles—big oil field trucks loaded 
with pipe, tanks, and drilling ma- 
chinery; smaller trucks and all kinds 
of cars loaded with cots, bedding, 
old furniture, tents, and household 
articles. Amid the rush, farmers in 
the community were begging for 
cotton pickers, and as the Abilene 
Morning News reported, nearly every 
farm gate bore a sign, “Cotton 


Pickers Wanted—House and Wood 
Furnished.” 

Abilene businessmen held a meet- 
ing to devise plans whereby Abilene 
could meet the opportunities presented 
by the discovery of the oil and take 
care of the resulting demands. 

Merkel, too, held a mass meeting, 
and its residents pledged to co- 
operate with officers to keep control 
of government and “avoid the plight 
of many other towns that have sud- 
denly found themselves the center of 


oil field activities.” 


Noodle Creek is dry part of the 
year. Its dry creek bed inspired the 
name which once meant "nothing" or 


"empty.'' Here the creek is crossed 
by F.M. 1812. ) 


The Noodle Creek oil boom gave 
the Abilene area its biggest boost 
along the way in its development 
as an oil region. It provided a strong 
economic uplift for the territory and 
established confidence in the area’s 


oil possibilities. It proved that oil 
could be found, and that fact re- 


sulted in money invested in the area 
from all parts of the nation. 

Many wells were drilled, but many 
were plugged, some after producing 
a short while. Operators re-entered 
some of these old holes years later, 
or drilled near them, and completed 
wells with new methods developed 
since 1926. 

Geologists learned much from the 
famous Noodle Creek oil strike, and 
many other discoveries have been 
made in this section of the country 
with the help of information gathered 
at Noodle. 

The Noodle oil boom settled pretty 
fast, but the area has retained its 
share of oil production. One field 
in particular, the Noodle Dome Cen- 
tral Oil Field, has produced ‘more 
than three million barrels of oil since 
discovery. 

According to R. M. Wagstaff, an 
attorney in Abilene who served with 
the Abilene Chamber of Commerce 
for 25 years in different capacities 
including the Highway Committee, 
Noodle Dome Road was known as 
“Noodle Road” before the 1926 oil 
boom. During the oil strike the road 
Dome Road 
for the domes or anticlines in the 
oil field. 

As Mr. Wagstaff recalls, the Noodle 
community was named from Noodle 
Creek, and Noodle Road was named 
from the Noodle community. When 
the Noodle Dome Oil 
curred, the name of the road was al- 
tered to Noodle Dome Road. 

There it is. 

Satisfied, Mr. Tristram? 


was renamed Noodle 


boom  oc- 


AWARDS 


40 Years 
District 14 


James C. Fox, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


35 Years 


District 14 
Marshall E. Jordan, Skilled Laborer 


District 17 


Willie F. Denson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 18 
Erwin C. Lindsay, Skilled Laborer 
Jesse W. Stapp, Office Engineer 


District 19 
Austin Pruitt, Skilled Laborer 


30 Years 
Highway Design Division 
Mattie N. Jank, Clerical Supervisor IV 


Accounting Division 
George A. Brooks, Assistant Fiscal Officer 


District 2 

Lewis L. Herring, Engineering Aide III 
District 4 

Archie K. Dixon, Assistant Fiscal Officer 
District 5 


Clarence Proctor, Skilled Laborer 


Johnny N. Sanford, Maintenance Construction Foreman II] 


District 15 
Roy H. Gregory, Resident Engineer 


District 20 
B. A- Glasscock, Right of Way Agent III 


Emanuel D. Parmer, Assistant District Engineer 


District 21 
Reuben R. Guerra, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 23 
William D. Gully Jr., Engineering Aide IV 


25 Years 


District | 
Roger L. Wiggins, Skilled Laborer 


District 2 
Eva L. Smith, Accountant II 


District 9 
Victor O. Jackson, Engineering Aide III 


District 12 
Aubrey N. West, Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
Hosea L. Acker. Field Survey Worker III 


District 25 


William B. Ray, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


RETIREMENTS 


District 2 
Joseph T. McNair, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 3 
Loyd E. Tucker, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 5 
Willie L. Allison, Skilled Laborer 
Elmer O. Mickey, Skilled Laborer 
Merle A. Roberts, Field Survey Worker III 
Ralph W. Tucker. Assistant District Engineer 


District 7 
Clarence M. Worsham, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Fred T. Reaves, Senior Designing Engineer 


District 14 
James C. Fox, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 16 
Robert E. Johnston, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 18 
Willie R. Howard, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
Therman A. Bowland, Skilled Laborer 
George C. Ellis, Skilled Laborer 


Agustin A. Maldonado, skilled laborer in the Sanderson 
Maintenance Section, is smiling now, and he has a new 


truck to drive. 


GUSTIN A. MALDONADO has 

worked faithfully as a_ skilled 
laborer and truck driver in the San- 
derson Maintenance Section of the 
Highway Department since 1954. But 
on June 11 of this year he sat down 
and cried. He had lost his truck, 
and, he was certain, his job. 

At 7:15 on the morning of that 
fateful day, Maldonado stopped his 
truck on U.S. 90 near the west end 
of Sanderson Canyon Bridge. He 
had been sent out to do an unusual 
job, but then June 11 was an un- 
usual day. Flood waters were ex- 
pected and Maldonado’s mission was 
to warn people to move to higher 
ground. 


Flood waters claimed Maldonado's 
truck parked on this spot while he 
helped two women to safety. 


Just before flood waters wrecked this 
house, Maldonado helped the woman 
trapped inside to safety. 


From a nearby house Maldonado 
had heard the screams of a woman 
trapped within the house. He waded 
to the house, forced an entry, freed 
the woman and helped her to safety. 

Flood waters were rising rapidly 
as he made his way back to his 
truck. On the way he noticed an 
elderly woman being swept away by 
the waters. He was able to get to 
her, but she was frightened and re- 
acted hysterically. She struggled with 
him in the rushing waters until they 
were both in danger of being 
drowned. However, two men noticed 
the struggle and were able to come 
to Maldonado’s aid. 

When the frightened woman was 
finally safe and calm, Maldonado 
again started for his truck. But the 
waters that had almost claimed him 
and the two women had more suc- 
cess with the truck. It was discovered 
later, two miles downstream, a total 
wreck. 

Maintenance Foreman J. R. Coker 
was the one who found Maldonado 
by the side of the road where his 
truck had been parked. 

Signs of the ravaging waters may 
soon be erased from the small com- 
munity of Sanderson, but not from 
the thoughts of the citizens. Acts 
of courage, like the one described 
here, were many, and they should 
be remembered. 

Needless to say, Agustin Maldonado 
didn’t lose his job. He still is a proud 
worker for the Texas Highway De- 
partment. Doubly proud, now; he 
has a new truck. 


Two miles downstream, the Highway 
Department truck was found, a total 
loss. 
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PAEANS FOR GREER 


"State Highway Engineer Dewitt C. 
Greer is simply going to have to get 
used to periodic paeans from his fellow 
Texans," the Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
asserts. 

One of the latest tributes was paid 
the other day at the annual banquet of 
the Texas Good Roads Association. At 
the affair, former Governor Allan Shivers 
pointed out that the head of the na- 
tion's greatest highway system ‘has spent 
$4 billion over a period of 25 years 
without a breath of scandal and is now 
held in higher respect and regard than 
when he started.’ 

Mr. Greer also received a resolution 
of appreciation passed by the House of 
Representatives at the Legislature's re- 
cent session. Texans are especially proud 
of the way in which he has maintained 
State control over federal funds. Expres- 
sions of ‘thanks’ 
order." 


UNITED WE DRIVE 


Dallas Morning News comments: ‘The 
Dallas County delegation to appear 
Thursday (July 29) before the State 
Highway Commission at Austin on con- 


now and then are in 


struction of Expressway 67 South are 
assured of a sympathetic hearing. State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer has ex- 
pressed hope for an early start on the 
first 2-mile section of this project. 

‘The total! urban expressway program 
for Greater Dallas is complicated and 
extensive. It is dependent in final an- 
on the flow of general and state 
funds 


ad-building as they become 
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"Dallas highway planners must con- 
stantly be alert to their opportunities 
and should be united in what they con- 
sider the most important projects when 
they discuss the future with state and 
federal The 


politan area, probably more than any 


authorities. Dallas metro- 
other of its size in America, depends on 
an expanding highway network. We 
live on wheels." 


PROGRESS 


The El Paso Times comments: ''An- 
nouncement that the Texas Highway 
Department and the Southern Pacific 
Co. soon may reach an agreement for 
relocation of yard facilities along the 
proposed route of Interstate 10 is wel- 
come news. 

"The agreement is necessary before 
the interstate route can be extended. 

"The area in downtown El Paso which 
will be used for the Freeway now looks 
like some European City after a World 
War Il 


knows 


bombing raid. But everyone 
that shortly construction — will 
begin, the debris will be removed and 
the Freeway begin to take shape. 

Few of us realize just how the Free- 
way through El Paso will change our 
lives in the years ahead. But change is 
the order of the day and the sign of 
progress, so why worry—let's get started 
and see what the future brings." 


HOUSTON TO BROWNSVILLE 
Carl Miller in the Raymondville 
Chronicle states his "Willacy 


Countians should lend their support to 
the efforts of the 


Case: 


Houston-Brownsville 
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Expressway Association in its move to 
get interstate designation for present 
U.S. Highway 77 and 59 from Houston 
to the Valley. 

"There are a number of good reasons 
why we in the Valley should unite in an 
effort to acquire such a vital highway 
network. Throughout the nation the 
Texas Gulf Coast is considered to be 
one of the most promising regions for 
future development. 

"To serve such an area, a highway 
network that compares with the best in 
the country is vitally important." 


THE WAY | SEE IT 


E. B. Germany, writing in the Gilmer 
Mirror: "If you have traveled lately 
into the adjoining states to the east, 
north, northeast, you yourself must feel 
the same swelling of pride (as we do) 
when you return to the good roads of 
Texas. 

"We have many things to be proud 
of in Texas, and many advantages to 
point to in the quest of industry ... 
But the one most important asset of all 
and the one most frequently taken for 
granted is our most magnificent high- 
way system. 

"We lucky Texans have become so 
accustomed to these fine highways that 
we scarecly notice them. We are hardly 
conscious of the wide smooth pavement, 
correctly engineered curves, safely 
and traffic 
terchanges. We overlook the fact that 
virtually every farm home and all small 


intersections in- 


planned 


communities are now linked to highways 
with paved, all-weather roads." 


now iS the time for bluehonnets 


Each Spring as the Texas country- 
side becomes bathed in the beauty 
of bluebonnets, Texas Highway De- 
partment mail grows heavy with re- 
quests for information. Hundreds of 
people in every section of the state 
want to know about the planting 
and care of the world famous Texas 
State Flower. 

But, by then it is too late to plant 
bluebonnets for enjoyment during the 
current season. So the Department 
has compiled the following informa- 
tion which will assure the “green 
thumb” crowd the opportunity to 
include bluebonnets in their garden- 
ing plans for 1966. 

The bluebonnet blooming date is 
influenced to some degree by the 
weather. In general, the first flowers 
open about March 15 in the southern 
part of the state, and in the more 
northern section the first flowers may 
not show before May 1. The length 
of the flowering period is about one 


month. 
Seed mature about six weeks after 


the last flowers fade. These should 
be harvested before the seed pods 
explode and scatter the seed. Seed may 
be planted immediately after harvest 
or may be stored. However, seed 
should be planted prior to November 
1, so they may germinate and grow 
throughout the winter months. Dur- 
ing this period a heavy root system 
and a sturdy plant is developed to 
produce an abundance of spring 
flowers. 

Bluebonnet seed can be obtained 
from seed distributors if orders are 
placed well before the crop is ready 
for harvest. The Highway Depart- 
ment harvests seed from time to time 
for its own use by mowing the plants 
when the seeds are mature, and im- 
mediately distributing them thinly 
over the area to be seeded. No seed 
is retained for the ensuing season 
by the Department. 

It is extremely important to in- 


oculate bluebonnet seed prior to 
planting. This procedure is necessary 
because bluebonnets require the pres- 
ence of certain bacteria in order 
for its root system to form the nod- 
ules (knots) on its roots and to carry 


on its nitrogen fixation process. 


These bacteria cultures, called inocu- 
lants, may be purchased through com- 
mercial seed stores. 
Bluebonnets grow best in_ soils 
that are sweet (contain lime), mod- 
erate in fertility and, most important 


of all, well drained. @ 


Governor John Connally hefts one of the granite planters which will be 
used to display life-like bluebonnets at Highway Department tourist informa- 
tion bureaus. He is assisted by H. L. Hicks, left, Marble Falls, and D. C. Greer. 


And for Year Round Beauty... 


Visitors to the Lone Star State need 
no longer time their trips to coin- 
cide with the beautiful, but brief 
bluebonnet season to get a look at 
Texas’ famed State flower. 

Travelers will now be able to see 
the flowers—actually, life-like artifi- 
cial ones—displayed year around at 
the Highway Department’s eight tour- 
ist bureaus around the state. 

The first of the display planters, 
filled with more than two dozen arti- 
ficial blooming plants, was presented 
last month to Governor John Connal- 
ly. State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer was on hand to accept it on be- 
half of the Highway Department. 


The planter was presented and 
donated by H. L. Hicks, general 
manager of Texas Granite Corpora- 
tion of Marble Falls. Mr. Hicks’ com- 
pany built the planters of native 
Texas red granite. The flowers to 
fill the planters were donated by Six 
Flags Over Texas. 

The displays will be an added at- 
traction at the centers which provide 
tourist information and literature for 
hundreds of visitors to Texas. 

“So many visitors leave Texas dis- 
appointed because they miss seeing 
the bluebonnets in bloom,’ Greer 
said, “and the displays will remedy 


this situation.” 


ee S A DIAMOND is to a ring, 
so is a bridge to a road,” spoke 
Texas Highway Commission Chair- 
man Herbert C. Petry Jr., at the dedi- 
cation of the San Pedro Creek Bridge 
last year. 
If that be true, then it can be said 
that the state of Texas is as dia- 
mond-studded as the society pages 


of the New York Times on a Sunday 


in June. > 

There are now 19,000 bridges on 
state-maintained highways in Texas, 
including 370 completed during the 


One of the newest of the Texas High- 
way Department's 19,000 bridges is 
the Devils River Bridge, part of the 
highway relocation work for the Amis- 
tad Dam and Reservoir under con- 
struction on the U.S.-Mexican bor- 
der. The $4.5 million bridge on U.S. 
90 northwest of Del Rio took three 
years to build. When the Amistad 
Dam is completed, it will create a 
reservoir 85 miles long with a total 
storage of 5,325,000 acre-feet. It will 
be nearly a mile wide at the Devils 
River Bridge crossing. Fifty navigation 
lights are strung along the plate gir- 
der section of the bridge. 


past 12 months—more than a bridge 
a day! (Wonder what a bridge a 
day keeps away?) 


These figures refer to bridges as 
defined in the strictest sense; they 
do not include underpasses and over- 
passes. Bridges are defined as struc- 
tures at least 20 feet long (call them 
culverts if they are smaller) that 
span a body of water, a stream or 
a stream bed. 

In the past three years the Texas 
Highway Department has built more 
than 1,200 bridges. Averaging 400 
or more a year, it would appear 
that soon there would be no more 
streams to conquer. But this is de- 
finitely not the case. 

Texas’ growing population and its 
expanding industry and commerce 
demand more highways. The more 
highways, the more bridges 
it’s that simple. 

But that’s not all. Dams and res- 
ervoirs are beginning to dot the 
landscape of Texas. Every dam means 
relocated or raised highways and, of 
course, new bridges. 

In District 10, for example, several 
new bridges are just about completed 
in the area of the Cedar Creek Res- 
ervoir near Athens in Henderson 
County. This Reservoir is being built 
by the Tarrant County Improvement 


District, to supply water to the res- 


idents of Fort Worth. Tarrant 
County pays for road relocation and 
bridges as well as for the dam. 

Other reservoirs are being planned 
to supply water to Houston (Lake 
Livingston Dam and Reservoir) and 
Dallas (Forney Reservoir). The Braz- 
os River Authority is preparing the 
Cordova Bend Dam near Branbury 
in Hood County, and the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers has several in the plan- 
ning stages—Navarro Mills Reser- 
voir and Bardwell Reservoir, for ex- 
ample. 

There'll be no shortage of bridge 
sites in Texas for a long while. 

In Houston, on the east loop of 
Interstate 610, a spectacular structure 
soon will soar skyward over the 
Houston Ship Channel. This bridge 
is still in the planning stage, but 
three things are definite: It will be 
high (at least 
above the channel), it will be wide 
(to stretch over a wide area of rail- 


140 feet clearance 


way yards as well as the Ship Chan- 
nel), and it will be handsome—but 
then Texas Highway Department 
bridges usually are. 

If you don’t believe it, the photo- 
graphs on these pages of bridges in 
active service on Texas highways 


should convince you. @ 


—Tommie Pinkard 
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The Pecos River Bridge was officially 
opened to U.S. 90 traffic in April 
1957, culminating two years and- 
10 months of bridge-building and 


representing $1,269,268 in highway 
funds. The 1,310-foot-long structure 
stands 273 feet above the normal 
water line of the river. It is located 
near the Mexican border northwest 
of Del Rio. The first highway bridge 


to conquer the sheer walls of the 


Pecos Gorge was erected in 1923, 
some 50 feet above the water level 
and far above all recorded flood 
crests. However, a 20-inch rain in 
June, 1954, sent an 86-foot wall of 
water roaring down the canyon tear- 
ing the bridge from its sockets. 


Stretching 2,000 feet over a dry 
creek bed on U.S. 277 near Del Rio, 
the San Pedro Bridge was the first 
completed by the Highway Depart- 
ment in anticipation of the massive 
Amistad Reservoir project. Rising 75 
to 88 feet over a dry bed that will 
be inundated in a few years, the 
bridge was completed in June, 1964, 


at a cost of $988,000. 


The $9.2 million Corpus Christi Har- 
bor Bridge, rising 140 feet above the 
ship channel, took three years to com- 
plete and was the largest single proj- 
ect ever undertaken by the Highway 
Department when it was dedicated in 
October, 1959. Cost of interchanges 
and approaches raised the total con- 
struction bill to $12.4 million. More 
than a mile long—5,720 feet—and 
with an over-all height of 250.4 feet, 
the six-lane bridge has a maximum 
grade of 5 per cent. The Corpus 
Christi Harbor Bridge serves an av- 
erage of 16,790 vehicles each day. 


The longest bridge ever built in Texas, and the first one built on dry land, 


stretches across Lavaca Bay connecting Point Comfort and Port Lavaca on 
S.H. 35. The causeway is 2.2 miles long, four lanes wide with a raised center 
median. It was dedicated on July |, 1961, after about two years of construc- 
tion and the expenditure of $5 million. The new causeway has the distinction 
of being the first prefabricated bridge built in Texas. More than 388 parts 
and sections were prestressed and precast for the bridge at a nearby shore 
plant specially built for that purpose. Also unique was the use of sonar for the 
first time to locate one million cubic yards of hydraulic fill material. 


The Port Arthur-Orange Bridge spanning the Neches 
River was the tallest highway bridge in the South when 
it was completed in 1938. It is 184 feet above the river, 
so as not to interfere with ships entering the port of 
Beaumont. This bridge was the first in Texas with caisson 
pier foundations, the only type of construction that could 


HE WORLD’S LONGEST sus- 

pension bridge, the Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge between Staten Is- 
land and Brooklyn, opened last No- 
vember. And a bridge in Texas 
opened last year, eight months before 
it was completed. 

Two drunks plowed through bar- 
riers guarding the San Pedro Bridge 
near the Amistad Reservoir in the 
whee hours of the morning. They 
negotiated most of the bridge . 
rumbled onto plywood temporarily 
connecting completed spans in their 
ancient clunker, and plummeted 200 
feet, kerplunk! Car demolished. Oc- 
cupants shaken. They commandeered 
a cement mixer, drove it 30 miles 
to a Del Rio hospital where they 
were treated for minor cuts and re- 
leased. 

History has yet to hear more of 
them. 

Bridges are fascinating things. 
The bridge was invented before the 
wheel. Prehistoric peoples fixed vines 
across chasms between two trees and 
crossed hand-over-hand. Later they 
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added another vine and cross-mem- 
bers. They had achieved the bridge. 
“What hath pithecanthropus erect- 
us wrought?” travelers asked, as- 
tounded. 
The key invention that solved the 
crossover problem for ancient civi- 


lizations ranks second only to the 
wheel itself. It is the arch. Mesopo- 
tamians apparently invented the 
wheel. Egyptians knew about the arch 
2,000 years earlier. 

Hindus have a saying, “An arch 
never sleeps.” It is a strange saying, 
but Hindus are an inscrutable peo- 
ple. Presumably they have tired 
arches. 

The oldest bridge still standing is 
the Fabricius. It crosses the Tiber 
near Rome. It was named for a con- 
tractor, Fabricius, whose inscription 
on the bridge guaranteed it to last 
40 years. It has stood for 2,026 
years. They don’t make bridges like 
the Fabricius anymore. They don’t 
Fabricius, 


make contractors like 


either. 


Many of today’s bridges are built 


span the marsh and withstand hurricane winds. Caissons 
for the main span were sunk to about 90 to 100 feet below 
mean Gulf level. Total length of the bridge is 7,752 feet 
with two main spans each 680 feet long—an unheard of 
span length before this bridge was built. Taking two years 
to complete, it cost $2,750,000—in 1938 dollars. 


lts 


on what is known as the cantilever 
principle. It is an exceedingly dif- 
ficult principle. It may be noteworthy 
that all strapless bras are designed 
on the same principle. How about 
that? 

Euclid coined the term pons asi- 
norum, or “bridge of asses.” It has 
become one of the most challenging 
phrases in the human language to 
work into a conversation. Its mean- 
ing is obscure to all but a few 
mathematicians. 

My dictionary gives 24 definitions 
of the word, “bridge.” Metaphorical- 
ly, there must be hundreds more. 

“Bridge” is a term used among 
billiards players. It applies to what 
the left hand does with a cue stick 
while the right hand activates it. The 
kindly old man who taught me to 
shoot pool used to say, “Kid, you’ve 
got the only cloven bridge I’ve ever 
seen.” 

There was a man, I| think, who 
might have worked pons asinorum 
into a conversation. 


—kKeith Elliott 
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Highwaymen 
Win, 

TPEA | 
Awards 


even Highway Department employes nearly turned 

S the latest Texas Public Employees Association 

Merit Award Contest into a Highway Department sweep- 

stakes, winning all but two of the nine awards made 

by the TPEA in the semi-annual competition. An employe 

of the Texas Employment Commission, Miss Minnie H. 
Taber, won both the other two awards. 

Jim L. Hamilton, maintenance construction foreman 
III in Hamilton, won a $50 first prize for his suggestion 
that each county maintenance warehouse and residency be 
supplied with litter bags to be distributed free with the 
official highway map when it is requested. He explained 
that the litter bags would not only create good public re- 
lations but also would help the “Stomp Out Litter” cam- 
paign. 

John F. Nixon, a supervising designing engineer in the 
Highway Design Division, Austin, also won a $00 first 
prize. His winning entry was suggestions for correction of 
pavement marking and consideration of other warrants 
to improve traffic operation on climbing and passing lanes 
on two-lane highways. 

Two Highway Department employes won $35 second 
prizes: Carmen A. Cook, accountant III, Lufkin; and C. F. 
Fonti, shop foreman II in Amarillo. 

Cook won his $35 for suggesting that a combination 
fishing and hunting license be issued for those who regu- 


C. F. Fonti demonstrates his design for 
a step attached to an extension ladder. 


larly purchase both each year. This practice would save 
bookkeeping both by the Parks and Wildlife Department 
and the businesses that sell the licenses. 

Fonti designed a support step to attach to an extension 
ladder. The support step gives the worker a place to 
stand while working from an extension ladder on a sign 
repair truck used for bridge or sign work. 


Billy C. Mayfield, inspector II in Canyon, made a help- 
ful suggestion that helped him to a $25 third prize. His 
winner was a form to be used in the Merit Award Contest 
to increase the number of suggestions from employes. 

Jesse Wayne Cook, a laborer in District 3, Olney, also 
won a $25 third prize. His winning formula was one for 
cleaning paint brushes. 

A fourth prize, worth $10 to Thomas E. Barker, engi- 
neering aide IV in Seguin, was awarded for his suggestion 
that the color on the inside of yellow hats worn by state 
employes on construction jobs be changed to a shade of 
green or blue. This would allow a more restful light to 
filter through the hat. 

A total of $230 was won by these seven Highway De- 
partment employes for their suggestions. All State em- 
ployes are eligible to enter the semiannual contests, and 
are urged by the Texas Public Employees Association to 
do so. For rules or information, write TPEA Headquar- 
ters, Drawer V, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 78711. @ 
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Dams 
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East 
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This beaver dam near S.H. 19 three miles north of Athens is typical of dams 


being built on creeks in three counties of East Texas. 


John H. Lawrence, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


ITTERBUGS are not the only 
headaches for maintenance 
forces in Anderson and Henderson 
counties in District 10. 

Beavers have started building dams 
in box culverts and under bridges 
on some creeks in the western parts 
of these counties. Fortunately, the 
heavy rains keep them washed out 
so that no real problem has developed 
thus far. 

It is interesting to observe some 
of their work. On F.M. 320 about 
six miles west of Palestine a colony 
of beavers built a dam in the up- 
stream end of a multiple-box culvert 
that lies in a 30 percent skew. They 
built a dam in each barrel of the 
culvert at right angles to the walls 
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Tyler, District 10 


instead of building the skew distance. 
This seems to indicate they can make 
measurements. Later a five-inch rain 
washed out the dams. 

Recently we found a dam near 
the right of way fence on F.M. 2330 
that had some beer cans in it. Since 
the cans had been opened with a 
conventional opener, we don’t think 
the beavers did it. 

Evidently beavers do their work 
at night because we have never seen 
any of them. They can clear out a 
large area of willow trees in a short 
time. The largest willow we have 
seen that was cut by beavers was 
about 12 inches in diameter. 

Some ranchers have complained 
that the dams slow drainage in their 


pastures, and water overflows on 
their grass. One rancher told us that 
as fast as he destroys a dam the beav- 
ers rebuild it, and he is about to give 
up since they work seven nights a 
week. 

Back in the early thirties some 
beaver dams were observed on U. S. 
175 in Caney Creek near Athens. 
Since then the beavers have spread 
as far south as Boxes Creek south 
of Elkhart, more than 36 miles from 
the original spot. When the huge 
Cedar Creek reservoir fills, approxi- 
mately 10 miles of Caney Creek will 
be flooded. There are 


beaver dams along the creek now. 


numerous 


It will be interesting to see what 
the beavers do when this happens. Mf 


Intruder 


John W. Farmer, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
Crane, District 6 


LASHING DARK EYES in a 

black mask greeted the men of 
the Crane Maintenance Section Ware- 
house one morning recently as they 
arrived for “just another routine 
day.” The masked face belonged to 
a newcomer in Highway Department 
circles, a very small creature com- 
pared to the job it had taken upon 
itself{—defending the 
against every intruder, and with no 


warehouse 


respect for age, seniority, title or 
size. 

The newcomer met every employe 
in the same manner—with a loud, 
screaming rush, followed by growls 
and bared, long white teeth. 

Within minutes the men had armed 
themselves with hoes, rakes, and 
brooms. Outnumbering the foe, they 
began the long road back toward 
retaking the Warehouse. 

After a long, skittish battle, the 
culprit was finally broomed into a 
corner and held at bay while the 
ropers went to work. But it seemed 
that she had had more experience 
at getting out of nooses than the 
ropers had in getting them on. Nev- 
ertheless, a line was finally secured 
around her neck, and with this ac- 
complished Mrs. Coon seemed to 
attitude—“If you 
can’t lick ’em, join ’em!” She al- 
lowed the men to lead her around, 
give her a drink of water, and tie 
her to a post. Then she took a last 
look around and simply went to 


adopt another 


sleep. 


When calm at last prevailed, each 


man relived his experience and re- 
called his valor in the “retaking of 
the Warehouse.” 

But there was work to be done. 
Almost an hour had been lost, so 
the men hurried to their trucks. And 
that is as far as they got. Not one 
truck would start. As hoods were 
raised, it was discovered that every 
distributor wire had been pulled out 
or chewed, along with a few selected 
sparkplugs, coils, and condenser 
wires. Another hour lost! 

A phone call to the police station 
brought out the paddy wagon for 
Mrs. Coon; an officer arrived in 
a pickup truck with a wire cage 
mounted on the bed. We briefed the 
officer on the actions of the ferocious 
prisoner as he busied himself getting 
his equipment ready—a long stick 
with a noose and heavy gloves. But 
none of this was needed. The pris- 
oner went to her fate, meek as a 
lamb. She walked to the back of the 
truck and jumped in. The door was 
closed and locked, and away went 
the masked intruder to square her 
debt to society. 

About a week later, the local radio 
station announced that Mrs. Coon 
had broken jail and was on the lam 
once more. She was soon captured 
by some small boys, but they were 
a little careless. After biting one of 
them, she made good her escape. 
Coon dogs were called out; they 
saw a night of action, but no Mrs. 
Coon. 

The next morning the Crane Main- 


tenance Section men had a few laughs 


before beginning the day’s chores, 
recalling the bout with the raccoon 
and the trouble she was still caus- 
ing. But the last laugh wasn’t theirs. 
When they started moving trucks out 
to begin the day’s work, they dis- 
covered one brand new truck would 
not start. So, it was up with the 
hood, and guess who! Sitting pretty, 
with distributor wire in hand and a 
hole in the radiator hose, was their 
lady intruder! 

She was in a pretty good mood 
this time (and perhaps a little high 
on antifreeze), so she let them put 
a leash on her and lead her back to 
the tying post. It was a repeat per- 
formance all around: tie her up, 
phone call to the station, police and 
paddy wagon arrive, and off she 
goes to the local pound to serve a 
two-week sentence on suspicion of 
rabies (the result of biting the boy). 


About three weeks later, we in- 
quired about Mrs. Coon, and found 
out she was cleared on the rabies 
charge and had become quite tame 
during her enforced two weeks visit. 
The police were releasing her to two 
men who were going to give her a 
new home on a ranch 50 miles south- 
east of Crane. 

That should have been the end of 
the saga of Mrs. Coon. However, she 
felt otherwise. The two men had gone 
only 15 miles toward their ranch 
when she decided that was far enough. 
She went into a frenzy, emptying 
the pickup quickly. 

And when last seen, Mrs. Coon 
was trotting off down a draw—to- 
ward Crane? We hope not! @ 
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Te and “Prom Our Readers 


Tall Talk 

Pennsylvania Governor William Scran- 
ton has proposed an ambitious plan to 
make the state first in highways—a $10 
billion program in the next 10 years. 
And the Pennsylvanians are calling on 
the name of Texas in their planning. In 
a report to the state’s citizens the Pennsy]- 
vania Highway Information Association 
said, ‘“‘We recommend rapid reading of 
this Road Revolution Message and please 
observe that we THINK taller than Tex- 
ans TALK!” 


Our Own Back Yard 

District Engineer J. M. York of Lufkin 
spent a few days this summer in the Big 
Bend area and wrote a letter to Tom 
Taylor, director of the Travel and Infor- 
mation Division, about what he saw: 

“T would like to say the scenery in the 
Big Bend area is equal to any I have 
seen in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and 
some of the other western states. | would 
particularly like to say that anyone who 
visits the Big Bend Park and does not 
make the drive from the west edge of the 
park on F.M. 170 to Presidio has missed 
at least half of the magnificent scenery. 

“TI would like also to compliment the 
people who built this approximately 70 


miles of road. The design features are 
not quite up to Interstate standards, but 
it has an excellent riding surface and fits 
the terrain perfectly. It forces the motor- 


ist to drive slowly enough to enjoy the 


scenery. 


“T think every Texan should make this 
drive before he goes to some other state 


looking for the beauties of nature.” 


For Sunday Drivers 

California has enacted a new law re- 
quiring motorists to travel in the right- 
hand lane when moving at less than 
normal traffic speed. It also requires that 
the slow-moving driver on a two-lane 
highway turn off the road whenever five 
or more vehicles are waiting to pass him. 


Resolved in Our Favor 
The Board of Advisors of the Texas 


Tourist Development Agency has ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Highway De: 
partment for its cooperation in promot- 
ing Texas tourist industry. 

The Board adopted a resolution at its 
July meeting to “record its most sincere 
appreciation to the Texas Highway De- 
partment and commendation of the Hon- 
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orable Tom H. Taylor, director of the 
Travel and Information Division, for the 
cooperation it has received, and that this 
Board, by this resolution, recognize the 
Texas Highway Department’s immeasur- 
able historic contributions to develop- 
ment of the Texas tourist industry.” 

Frank Hildebrand, executive director 
of the Tourist Development Agency and 
formerly with the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, signed the resolution for 
the advisory board. 


The Big Payoff 

The International Road Federation, in 
World Highways, has estimated that: 

In Mexico each new mile of road 
through fertile areas results in 500 addi- 
tional farm jobs; 

In Brazil’s Resende County a new 
highway property 
values by 40 per cent, and 

In Uganda rudimentary farm-to-mar- 
ket roads increased cotton production in 
certain areas by 700 per cent. 


increased adjacent 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870I e 
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Outstanding Citizen 


Paul H. “Sonny” Sommer, Engineer- 
ing Aide IV, was given the 1965 Out- 


standing Citizen Appreciation Award by 


the Karnes City Community Chamber of 
Commerce at its annual banquet in June. 

Chamber Director Jack Crews outlined 
Sommer’s contributions to Karnes City, 
and singled out his work with the youth 
of the community. Sommer works with 
the Boy Scouts and the summer recrea- 
tion program. He is president of the Sum- 
mer Youth League, is a 20-year veteran 
of the volunteer fire department, has 
served on the city park board, and is 
now on the board of directors of the 
Karnes Hospital Association. Sommer 
has also been active in other civic and 
church programs. 

Sommer went to work with the High- 
way Department in May 1937 at Mathis, 
and moved to Karnes City in January 
1939. He has lived there since, except 
for a brief time in World War II when he 
was in the U.S. Navy and the residency 
was closed. 


Film Depicts Land of Contrast 


The Highway Department has just re- 
leased the first full-color 30-minute travel 
promotion film to be produced entirely 
by a state agency. 

The film, entitled “Texas—Land of 
Contrast,” was made available for public 
screening on September 1. 

The Highway Commission expressed 
enthusiasm for the film which will be 
used to stimulate recreational travel to 
Texas by residents of other states, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Commission Chairman 
Herbert C. Petry Jr. said, “The Depart- 
ment has received many requests for such 
a film to erase the image of Texas as a 
vast, barren land. Vacation-seekers will 
be able to see for themselves the marvel- 
ous beauty of Texas scenic attractions, 
unmatched in their diversity by any other 
state.” 

The film is available on a loan basis to 


Paul H. Sommer (center) receives the Outstanding Citizen Appreciation Award 
from Karnes City Chamber of Commerce Director Jack Crews. Mrs. Sommer 
beams her approval. 
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service clubs, chambers of commerce and 
other organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Special efforts will be made to get 
the travelogue shown on TV stations in 
Texas and other states. 

Prints may be obtained by writing the 
Travel and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, P. O. Box 5064, 
Austin, Texas 78703. 

The film includes such fascinating 
scenic attractions as Caddo Lake, the Big 
Thicket, Monahans State Park, the Rio 
Grande Valley, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the fabulous beauty of Big Bend National 
Park. Also depicted are such events as 
the San Antonio Fiesta and the Austin 
Aqua Festival. 

“Texas is so large that to depict its 
many wondrous attractions in a single 
30-minute film is virtually impossible,” 
said Tom Taylor director, Travel and 
“We found a 


theme and treatment for the picture in 


Information Division. 


its title, for Texas is truly a land of 
contrast.” 

Hal Stegman, photographer for the 
Division, spent two years shooting the 
outstanding attractions in Texas. Bob 
Gates was the sound effects man, Keith 
Elliott wrote the script, and Dave Smith 
provided the narration. 


By mid-August requests for the new 
travel film were already pouring into the 
Division from chambers of commerce, 
Kiwanis clubs, Lions clubs, and church- 
es. A television station in Los Angeles 
called about it, as did a station in Fort 
Worth. 

There may be more travelogues on 
the way. 

“We hope this will be the pilot film 
for a series which will attract more and 


more visitors to Texas,” Taylor said, 
“Sand make Texas better known as a rec- 


reation center to its own residents.” 


Slow, Curves Ahead 


A group of mothers in New London, 
Connecticut, recently threatened to dis- 
play their shapely figures in bikinis or 
less to slow speeders on their residential 
street if authorities don’t act soon. 

“We're upset enough to lie down in 
our loin cloths to stop drivers who use 
Mohegan Avenue as their personal speed 
way,” said Mrs. Marshall Cohen. 

The city asked the state highway de- 
partment to do something to keep the 


curves out of the road. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Comments... from the 


One letter received recently at the 
Highway Department struck a jarring 
note. Have we been resting on our 
laurels? 


e We are on a tour of the 48 states, 
and after our entire trip, which consists 
of approximately 70,000 miles and two 
years time, I intend to write a book on 
our experiences. 

Well, I must say that we shortened our 
Texas tour because of our sad expe- 
riences, and this will only instigate a 
very sad chapter in my book. A chap- 
ter of indignation. 

Our lives were in an immediate, ob- 
vious danger more than half a dozen 
with Texas 


times, when drivers (all 


plates) flagrantly disregarded traffic 
rules and-or courtesy. I was passed on a 
hill where there was a yellow line in my 
lane, and when there was a yellow line 
in both lanes I was cut off short by driv- 
ers who seemed to be exceeding 80 
m.p-h., and I was passed on the right, 
three separate times, where there was a 
four or five foot shoulder and a two lane 
[Ed. note: Paved shoulders on 


in Texas are at least 


highway. 
primary highways 
eight feet wide. | 
Besides this, your state parks are ter- 
rible. I really don’t think they are made 
for anyone’s convenience except maybe 
the Texas Highway or Park Department. 
And your roadside parks are not to my 
liking either, maybe you Texans like to 
walk a good distance from your car to 


the tables but not me. 


Traveling Public 


And, last but not least, I was made to 
feel most unwelcome by the citizenry. An 
occurrence which was not evident in any 
of the other 14 states we have visited so 
far. 

I was so thoroughly disgusted with 
Texas that I left early and will not rec- 
commend that anyone else should visit 
there. 

B. G. Marshall 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


In reassuring plenty, the opposite view 
is expressed by our many visitors. 


e My wife and I have just finished 
making a trip across Texas from the 
state line east of Houston and from Har- 
lingen to the line at the Panhandle of 
Oklahoma and we wish to send you a 
line of special appreciation for the ex- 
cellent highways of Texas and the Road- 
side Parks which have been provided at 
frequent intervals along the way. 

Franklin C. Blocksom 
Twisp, Washington 


e Just having completed a motor trip 
through the Pacific Northwest and Brit- 
ish Columbia and southeastern Alaska, I 
cannot help but think how lucky Texans 
are to have the kind of roadside parks 
and picnic areas that are available. 

Even at some of the most scenic spots 
in British Columbia the best facilities 


for the vacationer was a 55-gallon drum 
in an open space. It was very dishearten- 
ing and when I think of how many good 


rest areas we have in Texas that Texans 


do not even appreciate enough to a . 
them clean, it makes my blood boil. 

Between Dalhart and Amarillo” oe 
counted more picnic areas in Texas than 
we found from the Canadian border to 


the state line at Texline, and that’s a 
And ours 
were prettier, more spacious, and had 


long way between drinks. 


fireplaces which were absent in most. 
all the others. 

W. H. Rehwinkel 

Coppell 


e I just had to write to explain how 
perfect the highways and FM roads were 
on my recent trip to Texas. Have been 
in all the states but five, and Texas I 
found is the best marked and has the 
best roads there are. You can’t get lost 
because they are marked so well. I am 
a farmer and very interested in farming, 
and that is why I covered the whole 
state of Texas, to find out how and why 
and what they planted, studied the 
ground conditions, rainfall, visited quite 
a number of farmers and ranchers. I 
spent 70 days in Texas. It is a wonderful 
state, the best of them all...I ama 
Canadian, but I give credit where it is 
due. 

A. J. Beahan 


Maidstone, Ontario 


is | cons tte ing the South American 
1ational Road Federation in Lima, Peru, as 
ree ee a= wal confer with the re 


/ national and internationally, as oe of the world’s: Neading wignway aden iais- 
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. WHEREAS, ‘These many expressions of recognition and esteem accorded 
to the State Highway Engineer of this State reflect honor and glory upon the 
State of Texas; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the House of Representatives of the Fifty-ninth 
Legislature of Texas, Regular Session, 1965, commends Dewitt C. Greer for 
the years of outstanding service he has performed for the people of Texas, 

for the many evidences of and testimonials to his talent and integrity which 
redound to the benefit of his native State of Texas, and that there be added to 
his many other laurels such recognition and honor as may fittingly be bestowed 
upon him by this Body. 


Fondren 


Speaker of the House 


I hereby certify that H. 5. R. 
No. 516 was adopted by the House 
on May 20, 1965. 


Chief Clerk of the House 


Representative Gene Fondren of Taylor presented this resolution to D. C. Greer at the 
Texas Good Roads Association annual luncheon on July 22. (See report on page 4.) 
The Texas House of Representatives passed the resolution honoring Greer. 


_ Photographer Jack Lewis climbed a bluff eight miles north of Leakey 
_ for this buzzard's eye view of U.S. 83 on the Edwards Plateau. 


